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. For the American Farmer. ss 
On Posie Rosps—-Chap. VI. 


Formerly the staple agricultural product of the State. i 


was tobacco, and the mode of transportation to the wa- 
ter’s edge, or place of inspection was as singular as tedi- 
ous. Instead of using wagons or carts for purpose, a 
frame attached to the hogshead by an iron rod, which 


went far enough into each end, to permit the hogshead to | ; 


revolve around it, wes used, and a tongue Was fixed to the 
frame, io which the team might be fastened. Upon 
ing this in motion, the hogshead began its revo- 
fees and travel from the planter’s tobaceo house to the 
destined London market, consigned by him as his own in- 
surer and shipper to the London factoras his agent and 
consignee, who sold the tobacco, and after deducting the 
commission and other expenses, remitted the amount to 
the planter in the goods ordered for his own and family’s 
use, bills of exchange, or specie. In.thosedays of prim- 
val simplicity and grandeur, every planter was his own 
shipper and importer, and this practice continued until ma- 
ny years since the war of the revolution, This system 
of transportation required roads of nearly an equal grada- 
ation, and avoiding as much as possible miry, swampy or 
wet places, conducted over ridges aad rising grounds.— 
Who has not in wavelling through the lewer counties, 
been surprised at the winding irregularity of the roads, 
their high continuous ridges, and extraordinary dryness, 
so much so, that in the month of August the traveller.can- 
not find water for his famished horse. Rail roads and 
canals were then unknown, which are now producing re- 
pudiation. 1] speak in the voice of prophecy, and hope | 
may be wrong. But to return, ‘These roads to this day 
are called ridge roads and rolling roads, and in ancient 
deeds and old patents are called for by those names. 

In the year 1794, ch. 52, a law was passed, which may. 
be considered the matrix of all subsequent laws. By this 
law certain sums of money are to be levied upon the as- 
sessable property of the counties, differing in amount from 
each other, according to the localities and circumstances 
of each. 

The justices of the counties are authorised to fix and es- 
tablish proper and reasonable rates or prices for the bire 
of laborers, horses, carts, wagons or other carriages, to be 
worked or used on the roads, and to. make out separate 
and distinct lists of all the taxable persons in each hun- 
dred, and the amount of their respective road taxes for the 
collector, and are empowered to widen and straighten any 
old road, not exceeding 40 feet in width, clear of ditches, 
and (o agree with the owner of the land for the damages so 
incurred, or in case of disagreement to summona jury of 
twelve men, who taking into. consideration all eonvenien- 
ces,advantages and disadvantages, if any, shall make out 
and return by the sheriffan inquisition, with the amount 
of damages therein expressed ;, provided that no road 
should be made to run through any building, enclosed 
yard, garden or orchard, without the consent of the own- 
er, nor should any field in which grain, hemp, flax, tobac- 
co, or other cultivated vegetables should be growing, be 
laid open until afier the season for collecting and securing 


the crop growing in such field. 
They are also authorised to appoint supervisors, who 








MARCH S, 
i repair, all such bridges and 
ful to be made and repaired, ex- 
“bridges exceeding 15 feet in 
jade or persons are com- 
ir; these supervisors 
able wages, not exceeding 
,carts, wagons, or other 
of carrying earth, 
wher heavy articles for repair- 
auseways, and to ne a 
ich supervisor should neglect his 
e should be cietieed” for the 
ir, he, tiaving notice thereof, or 
ny trees on | side of the aps 
the same, and might by their fall- 
5 Veloy oF petol all fiibe, or branch- 
) hanging or projecting Over the road within 15 
feet of the surface thereof, or should suffer any of the bridg- 
es or causeways which he is boul to repair, to be out of 
repair, or in any other manner fail to perform his duties, 
he shall forfeit and pay 2.5 ($1333) for every such of- 
fence. He isnot made answerable for any neglect which 
might occur after the exhaustion of the money appropria- 
ted to the roads over which he was supervisor. He may 
take away any stones, gravel. or earth of a firm quality, 
that ay be found on any land adjoining the roads for 
which the same may be wanted, without leave of the own- 
er, or making him any compensation therefor ; provided, 
that no stone, quarried or collected by the owner for his 
own use, or for sale, should be so taken or applied, or a- 
ny enclosure Jaid open to obtain the same, without his 
leave. ‘The supervisors are to give notice by. advertise- 
ment set up at the most convenient public and frequented 
places, that persons may have an opportunity of hiring la- 
borers to.them, or labor themselves in and upon said 
roads, bridges or causeways. 
The justices are authorised by this law to call apon the 
collector for all road money, as soon as the same is. pay- 
able, and in case of neglect or refusal to settle and pay the 
same, they are required within two months thereafter, to 
issue aa execution against him, out of the county court, 
for the money so due, and to have all the legal benefits 
and privileges usually attending executions issued in be- 
half of the State, and the said justices of the levy courts 
are required annually to liquidate and settle the aceounts 
of the supervisors, and to keep a fair record of all their 
proceedings relative to the public roads, 
If any person should alier er change, or in any man- 
ner obstruct or encroach upon the roads, or injure any of 
the bridges, causeways, boundaries, marks or directions, 
such person to be fined at the discretion of the county 
court, for each and every sueh offence, asum not exceed- 
ing 1.30 ($133 33) according to the nature and degree of 
the offence, to be applied to repairing such damage, and 
improve the roads of the ‘county where the offence was 









































commited. James Borie. 
Annapolis. 
Bartimore County AGRICULTURAL Socrery. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. : 


Sir—Some weeks ago I noticed the close of a contro- 


It appears that the Society‘had received contributions from 
nom recaenne ut the costae, M raaehaets Gacidics 
them from competi 















society at its next meéting, would sb amend the consti- 
tution, as to admit the farmers of Harford into “full ¢om- 
munion,” for Iam well convinced, that many of them 
would grasp the right hand of fellowship. thus extended 
to them by their brother farmers of Baltimore county, 
gladly and cordially. Sasienn al RS 

There have been several unsuccessful efforts made, in 
our county to establish an agriculiural association, there- 
fore I respectfully ask the favorable consideration of the 
Baltimore Co. Agricultural Soeiety for the above sugges- 
tion, as many-of our farmers would be pleased to join an 
agricultural society, even if it was beyond the limits of 
their own county, provided they-ere entitled to all its pri- 
vileges. J.C, w. 

rford county, 23d Feb. 1843. 

[We publish the above from a respected friend, thougli 
we regret to say, that the Executive Committee, afterfull — 
consultation upon the subject, have determined to adhere 
to the course pursued by them at the last Exhibition, up- 
on the ground of its being emphatically a County, and not 
a State Society. They have prepared and have now ina 
course of publication, a very liberal and extensive list of 
premiums for the next Fall’s Exhibition, which we ‘shall 
shortly have the pleasure of presenting in our eolumns.}. 





AnnvuaL Meertine or tue N. Y. 8. Ac. Sociery.. 
The annual meeting of the New-York State Ag. Socie~ 
ty was held. in this city, on the 18th of January. The 
Society convened at 9o’clock, A. M. in the Lecture Room. 
of the Young Men’s Association, the President. in. 
chair. Gen were.in attendance from the counties 


of Albany, Cayuga, Columbia, Greene, Jefferson, Livings- 
ton, Lewis, Monroe, Noagoner sion, Ou 
Oneida, Orange, Oswego, ae 
tady, Steuben, Saratoga, Tomphin and Wayne, . . 

The Report of the award of Premiums on Field Crops, . 
&c. was read by the Secretary, Mr. Tucker, as follows : 

At the regular meeting of the Executive Cummittee, on 
the second Wednesday of January, 1843, the several 
statements of the competitors for the premiums on Field 
Crops, Essays, Paintings, vings, and Designs 
Farm Buildings, were sefe to. appropriate commit- 
tees, upon whose reports the following premiums are , 
awarded : ne 

On Fietv Crops. 

On Inpian Corn.—First Premium to Samuel Phelps 
of Ira, Cayuga county. 122 bushels per acre—$16. 

Second, to Wm. Ingells of Volney, Oswego county. 88 
and ty Joseph Osbera of Port Bey $6. 

ird, to - of Port Bryon, $f 
Fourth, to Anthony Van Bergen of Coxsackie, Greene 
county. 85 bushels 51 Ibs. per acre— i ae Fn 
On BanveY.—First Premium to Nathaniel 8. 7 


of Vernon, Oneida county. 53 bushels per acre—$10. 
Second, to EL Vandever of Amsterdam, Mnigome me-_ 
ty. 8 -acre— toa m4 
7 On Rve-—Firn Premio 10 ferect Goodwin of 
Were Oneida county. 32 bushels and 36 Ibs. 
P'second, to I. Vandetcer, Amsterdam. 23,bushels,. 


versy between two of your correspondents writing over |29 quarts per acre— BB ak ae gen 

the respective signatures of “Phile Tustice” and ef. G.} Ow Ours Fra rein to Samuel Phelps, Ire, 
W.” who had been attacking upon the ong part and de-| Cayuga county. 102 bushels per ec ne 
fending on the other, some of the principles upon which| Second, to Wm. A. tl, Salem, Washington co. 
the Bakimore County Agricultural Society is conducted. | 97 bushels per acre—$6. = == 








are to give bond to the state of Maryland with se- 
curity for the performance of their duty. They are to a- 


ing for the premiums bestowed at 


annual meeting. Now LI should'be well pleased, if 





at tel he 
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bushels, from 9} acres of 


els 
to de Ratland, 
i orge While, Rut- 


P 
~ lacre, 1 8-10 rods—421} bush- 


10. 
Georg Sheffer, Wheatland. 400 bushel 


Rota Bacas.—First Premium to John Mc Connel, Ca- 
‘ = 855} bushels per acre—$10. 

On Beets.—The First Premium for beets, to George 

Sheffer, Wheatland. 1 acre, 12 rods—10263 bushels— 


Cc Ts.—First Premium to Wm. Risley, Frede- 
slat Catorovaus county. 985} bushels per acre—$10. 
On Essays, &e. 
There was no competitors for the Premiums offered 
for Essays on Agricultural Chemistry, on Rotation of 
a on the introduction of New Agricultural Pro- 









For the Premium for the best Essay on the General 
Management of the Farm, four Essays were presented. 
The premium was awarded to Willis Gaylord of Otsico, 
Onondaga county—$20. 

But two Essays sey offered for the Premium on the 
Management and Application of Manures. The Premium 
was awarded to Willis Gaylord of Otsico—$20. 

Desicns.—For the Premium on the best plan ofa 
Farm House, Barn, and necessary out-buildings, three 
plans were presented. ‘The Gold Medal was awarded to 
John J. Thomas of Macedon, Wayne county ; and a Sil- 
wen pion! to D. G. Miichel, Salem, Conn., for the second 

t. 
~ Paintincs.—The Committee to whom were referred 
the several Paintings offered for the Gold Medal of the 
Society, for the best specimen of Paintings of Domestic 
Animals, recommended that medals of equal value be 
given to Woodside of Philadelphia, and Van Zandt of 
Albany. 

The Silver Medal for the best specimen of Floral 
Painting, was awarded to E. Whitefield, Albany. 

Encravincs.—The Gold Medal, for the best engraved 
portrait on wood, of Domestic Animals, was awarded to 
J. W. Orr of this city. 

A letter was received from Henry S. Randall, Esq., the 
corresponding Secretary, regretiing the inability to attend 
the meeting. 

The Report of the Treasurer, E. P. Prentice, Eeq., was 
then received and read, by which it appears after the 
payment of the Annual Premiums and other expense, that 
there is about $1400 remaining in the treasury. 

On motion it was resolved, that, as far as practicable, 
that the Executive Committee, in the distribution of pre- 
mitms be instructed to give Dana’s Muck Manual and 
Roffin’s Essay on calcareous manures as premiums. 

Action was then taken on the formation of an agricul- 
tural museum. : 

On motion of Mr. Rotca, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested 
to calla meeting of breeders, at such time and place as 
they may deem proper, for the purpose of discussing the 
different points of merit in domestic animals, with a view 
of arriving at some definite opinion as to the points most 
desirable to be attained in breeding. 

The Presivenr of the Society, after stating that Mr. 
Colman, late Agricu]tural Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
had, at the suggestion of many distinguished friends of 
eben tse a tour throughout Europe, for the 

in 
re 










obtaining exact and full information of the 

¢ of Europe, and of the condition of Agricultural 

Sand Experimental Farms, offered the following 

‘which were adopted unanimously : 

the New-York State Agricultural So- 

; great interest, the proposition of Henry 

to an Agricultural Tour through some 

of the pas bgt celtivaied ons of Europe, and 

antici om this distingui writer and friend of Ag- 
of 

reer ‘xt 


valuable information, which will im- 
8 fresh impolse to agricultural improvement through- 
rd 1 t the Society subscribe for —— copies, 


6H Of Mr. Suexwood, the blank was filled with 
” and the Treasurer was directed to sub- 
ats Tastie >a FY = “ 
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On motion of Mr. Nor#; 
county represented, wa@@p 
the Society for the enswin . 
for holding the next Fairs 
A bushel of very su 
Society for exhibition, by: 
keepsie, accompanied by a letter, in 
“My wheat of last season yielded very 4 ntly, 
being completely flattened by a heavy raip ’ d be- 
fore it was ripe, and from which itnever recovered. Three 
acres yielded only fifty bushels of the same quality as my 
sample, and four or five bushels of light shrunk*grain. 1 
have grown the same kind of wheat for the last ten’years, 
and have invariably sold it for seed, for prices varying 





. J. says: 


bushels per acre; my lightest, 15 bushels. ff soil varies 
—some fields a sandy loam, others a stiff clay. My 
general plan of culture—Ist. Corn, well manured, say 
from 20 to 25 loads, (2 horse wagon,) of long manure— 
product from 50 to 65 bushels shelled corn per acre. 2d. 
Oats, product about 40 to 50 bushels per acre, 3d. Wheat, 
limed, about 20 to 30 bushels Barnegat slacked lime per 
acre , seed, 2 to 2} bushels per acre, suaked in a pickle of 
salt or salipetre, and rolled in lime or gypsum. The 
wheat was raised from-half a bushel picked wheat, (by 
hand from a heap,) which was sown and ays 8} 
bushels, which, sown again, yielded 125 bushels. Twice 


’ within the last ten. years, I have started a new clean picked 
| half bushel of seed wheat, and my present stock is from 


the third and last half bushel. I have done this fearing 
my wheat might deteriorate.” 

Mr. Bement presented for exhibition, some samples 
of Dairy Salt, accompanied by the following communica- 
tion : 

To the Members of the N. ¥. State Ag. Society : 

GenTLEMEN— I herewith offer for your inspection and 
notice, two samples of salt, one in the crude state, the 
other as prepared for the dairy or table. 

In a letter accompanying the boxes, the manufacturers 
say, “This article is manufactured from pure clarified 
coarse salt, which we order made expressly for drying, 
grinding and preparing for sale, and we think it is superior 
to any now in use. 
to convince any one that it is decidedly better than the 
common bag, or even the Salinasalt. The farmers in this 
vicinity, will not use any other, and say the butter 
salted with it keeps much longer and is decidedly better 
flavored than that salted with common salt.” 

A small bag of this salt was presented to me the day 
previous to the Fair of this Society in September last, by 
S. Chapin, Esq. formerly a member of this society, but 
now a resident of Massachusetts. Not knowing any 
thing of its qualities, | did not present it for exhibition ; 
since then I have made use of it in salting butter, and can 
bear testimony to its excellence, and do not hesitate to 
say that I think it far superior forthe dairy to any other 
kind I have ever used. It appears perfectly pure, very fine, 
white and clean; of course strong. In the Liverpool 
sack salt, many small, dark specks are found, which un- 
avoidably find their way into the butter, and render the 
working it mach more laborious. 

After the butter is worked over, it appears completely 
dissolved and thoroughly incorporated, not a particle is 
to be found, as is the case with the Liverpool bag salt; 
and so far, the butter made in my dairy, in the early part 
of October last, is now just as sweet and fine flavored as 
when first made, and from my limited experience, | most 
cordially commend it to the favorable notice of the mem- 
bers of this society, and more particularly to the dairy 
farmers of this state. 

The quality of salt used in making butter, and cheese, 
is of more importance, in my humble opinion, than most 
persons are aware of, and in many cases, to this cause 
may be traced the failure of both articles. 

It is prepared at South Hadley, Mass. by Messrs. Bard- 
well, Damon & Co., and sold for 3le._per peck, or 112c. 
per bushel. If in boxes, like the one exhibited, 8c. will 
be charged for the box in addition. It is also put up in 
bags containing from one peck to a bushel each. 

Respectfully submitted, by C. N. Bement. 

At 7 o'clock, the Society met in the Assembly Chamber, 
where a large audience were in attendance to hear the 
annual Address of the Presipent. 

On the conclusion of the Address, Vice President Den- 
niston in the chair, the following resolution, on motion 





of Mr. Cotman, was unanimously adopted : 


fram $1,25.10 $2,50 per bushel; my greatest*erop, 27" 


It only requires one box or a peck,J 


Resolved, ‘Phat the thanks of this So¢iety, be presented 
to their President, James,8. Wapsworth, Esq. for his 


interesting, instructive, and usefol Address, and that a 


committee be appointed to request a copy for the press. 
Mr. Wavswortn’s AppREss, 
Before the New-York State Agricultural Society, Janu- 
ary 18, 1843. ; 

GenTLemMeN :—In complying with the tequest of the 
Executive Committee of the Society, to address you upon 
its progress and prospects, | find the embarrassment, 
which, under any circumstances, which on my part attend 
the performance of this duty, greatly enhanced by the re- 
collectiqn that the task which now devolves upon me,. 
was, on the occasion of our recent annmal Fair; so happily 
and eloquently performed by the late distinguished chief 
magistrate of our'state. I cannot but regard that eventas 
one of the auspicious incidents in the history of our socies*; 
ty. J trust that the appeal which we then listened to in 
behalf of the dignity and utility of our avocation, breath-:- 
ing as itdid thronghout, a high patriotism, and a deep solis 
citude for the objects which this society is intended to 
promote, was not lost upon any who had the happiness to © 
hear it. J believe that few of us left the capitol on that 
occasion, without a higher sense of the importance of self- 
cultivation as. well as agricultiral 8, and a renew- 
ed determination to improve not only the farm, but the 
farmer. 7 

The annual Fair of the Society, was indeed, in all its 
main ineidents, deemed by its friends eminently successful, ' 
The large collection of those animals, the domestication” 
of which seems so intimately connected with the prospérj-" 
ty of the human race, marked the progress of agricultural 
improvement, and the great concourse of observing spec- 
tators bore testimony to a widely diffused interest in the 
objects of the association. 

A large portion of the improved breeds of farm stock 
known in this country, or in Burope, were represented ° 
on the occasion referred to, by animals of the highest or-” 
der. 

In the collection of Agricultural Implementsand Domes- 
tic Manufactures, the exhibition was rich in the evidences ° 
of the ingenuity and skill of American mechanics. 

In the distribution of premiums, the society called to its 
aid as far as possible, eminent agriculturists of other states, 
and it is gratifying to know their decisions were almost, 
universally received with the deference due to their ac- 
knowledged competence and impartiality. 

I find great pleasure, in referring to those indications 
that the society is, slowly perhaps, but certainly, accom- 
plishing the objects for which it was established, and by 
the liberality of the legislature endowed. You will, gen- 
tlemen, have seen enongh within your own observation, 
to satisfy you that your particular labors are not barren 
of the happiest results. 

It may well add to the gratification, and to the hopeful 
anticipations with which we regard these evidences of pro- 
gress, so unequivocal and so universal,that they are achiev- 
ed in spite of the most depressing embarrassments. 

The condition of the farming interests of our country, 
is indeed truly remarkable. The price of agricultural pro- 
ducts has fallen to less than half the range of prices obtain- 
ed during a period of years so long that they had come 
to be regarded as settled and permanent. Under this im- 
pression farms were bought, contracts made, improvements 
undertaken, habits of expenditure acquired, which, under 
the present range of prices, cause difficulties as extensive 
as they are in many cases unfortunately, irremediable. 

Few of us are aware of the amount of individual suffer- ° 
ing, the sacrifice of property, accumulated by years of pa- 
tient toil and frugality, the disappointment of honest hopes, ' 
of independence and comfort in advancing years, effected 
by this revolution in prices. It is no uncommon spectacle ' 
to see men now far advanced in life, who in their earlier’ 
years have been successful pioneers, compelled to abandon | 
the comfortable homes and broad fields, which they have ' 
carved out of the wilderness, and seek again, amidst the ° 
hardships and privations of a forest life, the recovery of ' 
their fortune, ' 

If none had been swept away by this whirlwind,; but | 
those who sowed the storm, there would be slight ground * 
for our sympathies ; but unfortunately the cause was as 
universal and all powerful, as it was concealed and sinis- ; 
ter. ' 

It would be foreign to our present pu to inquire in- 
to the origin, the history, and the remedy for these evils, ’ 





and J fear that we could not enter upon the task without 


g 
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trespassing upon those political questions from which || tration of mineythe high eae es shined it et thevanhapepiabie integrity, the fia! ee aan 


is society will ever keep aloof. rt. 
a ope A h these wide epreed disasters must inflict 
upon every philanthropic mind, will be greatly relieved 
by the fact that they are so universally met in the right 
spirit. Renewed industry and greater economy, are every 
where the order of the day. But the fact to which I wish 
especially to invite your attention, as the advocates of 
agricultural improvement, is that it has not escaped the re- 
flection of the great body of farmers, that the best way to 
encounter low prices is by improved cultivation. New 
icultural implements, new modes of cultivation, impro- 
ved breeds of farm stock, were never more readily adopted 
than at this moment of extreme depression of the agricul- 
tural interests. There is in fact, every where depression, 
but no where apathy. We meetin every direction the 
most serious difficulties, the most extensive embarrass - 
ments, but we find too—thanks to the: influence of our 
free institutions, and the acknowledged energy of our race, 
every. where at work, the perseverance, the patience, and 
the versatility of expedient, before which all obstacles of 
hnman creation must. give way. Such emphatically, are 
the difficulties with which we have tocontend. They are 
the work of men’s hands. They-come not from the great 
Dispenser of good and evil, for never were the boun- 
ties of Providence more marked in our country than at 
this moment. Our harvests have been almost universally 
abundant. Pestilence and famine are no whcre to be 
found. 

We may thus rely with a well grounded confidence up- 
on the energy of a people at once educated aud laborious, 
to overcome embarrassments which now so severely op- 
press the whole community. If we turnito the condition 
of other civilized nations, we shall find thatin the compar- 
json, we have rather cause for self-congratulation than 
despondency. Widely different is the situation of that 
people, where the wages of labor are so high, that the capi- 
talist finds it difficult to procure an adequate return for 
his investments, and the situation of a nation ia which the 
wages of labor are so low, that the laborer finds it difficult 
to supply the daily requirements of his half clothed, half 
fed family. } 

What are all the pecuniary difficulties so universally 
felt here, compared with the sufferings of apeople of which 
no small proportion close the toils of the day with barely 
enough to supply its wants, and without knowing where, 
in case of sickness or loss of employment, they are to find 
the food which will keep them alive the next forty-eight 
hours ? J ; 

[ do not point to these comparisons to gratify the im- 
pulses of national vanity, but to shgw how much more 
ground we have for renewed and hopeful effort, than for 
that despondency which seldom seizes but upon feeble 
uncultivated intelleets, 

We have, gentlemen, other reasons for confidence in 
the future ; even for the most sanguine anticipations of the 
developments of coming years. 

The application of science, the most profound which 
has yet been attained by the far reaching efforts of the hu- 
man mind, to‘all products of our industry, to the soil, the 
crop, the animal, has been reserved for the age in which 
we live. It is not claiming too much, to say that more 
progress has been made in this direction within the last 
twenty years than in any previons century? Our own 
countrymen, it is gratifying to perceive, are securing their 
share. of this abuadant harvest, Our chemists and geolo- 
gists will not, we may be sure, rest contented as in- 
dustrious gleaners after the Davies, Liebigs and Johnstons 
of other countries, but will push forward into the ample 
domains, which even.those acute discoverers have not 
penetrated. 

From the origin of our race almost to the present time, 
the path of the husbandman has been clouded in darkness 
and doubt. From the sowing of the seed to the gathering 
of the harvest, mystery attended every step. The first 
link in the great chain of cause and effect was hidden in 
uncertainty. The precepts. of tradition, the result of a 
multitude of experiments, were founded mostly in wisdom; 
but they were as inexplicable as they were sound. Not 
so now. . The scientific analysis of soils, of manures, and 
of vegetable products, explains not only the workings of 
natureand the practices of art, but opens an inexhaustible 
field of new combinations and novel results. “To spread 
far and wide this new light in the galaxy of human knowl- 
edge, is one of the objects,—I think it will be conceded 
to be first object of this association. 

J will not attempt to enforce by any argument or illus- 








er nations in the vigor: 
more means than we posecss,. out-stripped us in the 
race of philosophical discovery, let it be our boast, that 
we have spread these discoveries wider, and made them at 
once available by making them part of the current knowl- 
edge of themation, Let it be our first aim to diffuse 
knowledge, where the constitution has rightly given pow- 
er, to the whole people. Fars ' 

It-is not, gentlemen, the sole object of our Society, to 
reward those who bring to our Fairs the finest animals, or 
to remungratethose who, with skill and industry, raise the 
best crops. .These are bus the means, and part of the 
means, by which it is hoped to achieve higher and wider 
ends, We wish, by association, by comparison of ideas, 
and by a generous emulation, to diffuse among ourselves 
and the mass of the agricultural community the results of 
experience, the lights of science, and the productions of 
art. . 

Of the incalcuable power, for good and evil, of associa- 
tion and combined effort, the present age abounds in illus- 
trations. That this great element of man’s power has of- 
ten been wielded to trample upon the equal rights, the 
peace and happiness of society, canaot be denied. Ofthe 
many instances in which, with widely different and high- 
er aims, it has effected the noblest achievements, I shall 
only refer to one. With what language can we describe, 
with what powers of calculation estimate the wide spread 
good accomplished, the deep misery warded off, by tem- 
perance associations? What individual, wielding even a 
despot’s sceptre—what government, monarchial or demo- 
cratic—what law—what armed force, could have achieved 
the great results brought about in our day, within our 
own observation, by these efforts? With this signal illas- 
tration before us, we can not lack confidence in any effurts 
wisely directed to a goodend. -With motives which can- 
not be impeached, with objects which can no where be 
comdemned, asking no special privileges, requiring noex- 
clusive immunities, seeking only to elevate and render 
more effective that labor from which man is destined ne- 
ver to be exempt, we may surely here, if any where, call 
to our aid the great power of association and combination. 
With this element of strength we wish to awaken the pub- 
lic mind to a sense of the importance of our avocation, and 
to dispel whatever may be left of that ancient prejudice, 
that the tiller of the soil is the drudge of the human race. 

It is strange it should have been overlooked, even in 
the darkest days of despotism and ignorance and super- 
stition, that he who sows the seed and reaps the harvest, 
works not only with the plow and with the hoe and with 
the scythe, but that he wields, far beyond the laborer in 
any other branch of industry or art, the elements and 
powers of nature. There is certainly no pursuit in which 
so many of the laws of nature must be consulted and un- 
derstood, as in the cultivation of the earth. Every change 
of the season, every change even of the winds, every fall 
of rain, must effect some of the manifold operations of the 
farmer. In the improvement of our various domestic ani- 
mals, some of the most abstruse principles of physiology 
must be consulted. 

Is it to be supposed that men thus called upon to study, 
or to observe the laws of nature, and labor in conjunciion 
with its powers, require less of the light of the highest 
science, than the merchant or manufacturer? Or is it to 
be believed, that men who go weekly, almost daily, to dif- 
ferent occupations, changing with the almost unceasing 
changes of the seasons, and whose business is to bring to 
maturity such a multiplicity of products, exercise less the 
highest intellectual faculties of man, than the laborer who, 
day after day, and year after year, follows the unchanging 
manipulations of art? . 

Happily for the interests of the farmer, the history. of 
our country abounds in evidence that this great miscon- 
ception of the nature and tendency of agricultural labor, 
no longer exists. _ I can not, gentlemen, allow this occa- 
sion to pass without referring toa recent event,which, with 
whatever diversities of opinion we may regard the great 
political questions which agitate our country, we as far- 
mers, cannotdwell upon without emotions -of pride and 
pleasure. When the people of@ great state, which, in 
population, in wealth, in power, if it had not voluntarily 
surrendered its immunities, might stand up among the in- 
dependent empires of the earth, without fear and withont 
reproach—of a state, which, in achievements of ind 
of genius, of enterprise, ‘we may search the history of the 
world, and search in.wain for a rival—when the people of 
such.a state turn to the ranks of its practical’ farmers for 








: highest trust, we may well 
claim that agricultural labor is uot inconsistent with : 
highest intellectual cultivation and moral power. Itis not 
alone in the brilliant results of scientific investigation, nor 
in the fertility of the soil, nor in. the general salubrity of 
the climate,that the American farmer finds the ground of his. 
brightest anticipations for the future. There are other 
and higher elements, in the composition of his fate. ‘The 
government which watches over him is the government 
of his choice—a government in which the 
interests of the great mass of the people are securetl. by 
placing the power in their own hands. Under such in- 
stitutions the penduluin of public justice may.sometimes. 
vibrate between dangerous extremes, but it must eventual- 
ly repose where justice and the interests of the many, re-. 
quire thatit should rest. Such are the hopes of the. far- 
mers of our country. [tis not to be denied that their in- 
terests have been sometimes neglected, and their rights sac- 
rificed to the sinister aspirations of classes more favorably. 
situated for political combinations; but if theré is any 
foundation for our faith, that a free government. is the 
fountain of equal faith, their abberrations must be. 
corrected in the slow but certain progress of truth'and 
right. * , 
* trust that American agriculture will illustrate and con- 
firm the striking remark of the author of the “Esprit des, 
Lois,” a writer, the most philosophical and liberal of his 
time, “that it is not those countries whicli possess the 
greatest fertility, which ate the best cultivated, but those: 
which have secured the most liberty.” I tind this sug~, 
gestion so flattering to our hopes, eloquently commented 
upon by a late distinguished agriculturist of our country,. 
in an address which he delivered before the Agricultural 
Society of Pennsylvania, and | gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity to pay to his memory a tribute of respect, 
which is due, in a more eminent degree, to but one other 
name in the history of American farmers and patriots. 
With many other improvements in agriculture, Judge Pe- 
ters was emphatically the author of the plaster and clover. 
culture. The time which your patience will allow meto 
occupy on this occasion, will not permit me to recount 
the many. experiments, at once ingenious and philesophi- 
eal, with which he demonstrated the wonderful efficacy 
of plaster, nor the efforts, equally persevering and philan- 
thropic, with which he labored to- introduce into general. 
practice, this great fertilizer. He succeeded. None but 
those well acquainted with the course of husbandry in our. 
wheat growing districts, can estimate how much.of the 
eighty-four millions annually produced in our country, is, 
owing to the introduction of plaster and clover. The bene- 
fits of this improvement are tobe counted by annual mil-, 
lions ; and | call it up to your-attention, not only to pay 
the debt of gratitude due to its distinguished author, but 
as an incentive to those who, with the better instruments 
ofa more advanced science, have the same field of practi- 
cal improvement before them. It is haypily the mature of 
human knowledge that the more it achieves, the larger is 
the field of achievement. As the outer circle of invention 
and discovery is pushed farther and farther irom the cen+ 
tre, the more numerous and of a higher order are the ob- 
jects which present themselves to the investigation of those 
whose lofty ambition it is to add something to the mass 
of human atlamment. J jerrad sel ja 
The Society has endeavored to contribute something to 
this onward movement by offering prizes for essays upon 
the application of science to agriculture. — | trust that the 
result will vindicate the wisdom of this. policy, and lead 
to its continuance. 4 FS, 8 
In this country, with just laws, justly administered, 
where the’ lar voice can promptly correct every op~ 
pressive cuesuinent,'ehatey with common schools and an. 
uutrammeled press, knowledge circulates as freely almost, 
as the air we breathe, it wonld be surprising, and not less’ 
discreditable than surprising, if agricultural: improvement 


did not keep pace with the progress of the country in-ev- 


ery other respect. For one, I have no fears on this? 
point; I believe that our progress, with or without Agri= 
cultural Societies—though always greatly accelerated by 
them—is to be decided and vapid. I am not however, un- 
aware, nor should we ever lose sight of the fact, thatagri+. 
culture, like learning, has pad its dark ages. “dt has risen. 
to great perfection, receded, and rested:for centuries with~ 
out anya i t. ‘The history'of the wagld! 
abounds with evidence that the cultivation of the earth was- 
at an early day carried toa high point) © ee 
. In China, it is well known that for uncounted centuries: 
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a degree of skill has been exhibited in the preparation and 
— of. chemical and vegetable manures that is not, 
now, equalled in any part of christendom. A recent 
popular writer counts it as not the least valuable result 
which may flow from the opium war, as it is hoped for 
the howor of humanity, is now terminated, that by open- 
ing @ more ral communication with that extraordinary 
we may learn something of their agricultural skill. 

Fad Criosee are not the only people beyond the pale of 
Christianity and modern civilization, who have attained a 
remarkable of skill in certain branches of husban- 
dry. The aborigines of South America and Mexico prac- 
tieed irrigation upon a scale, and with a perfection of de- 
taily not surpassed in any modern improvements. The 
superior to them in the art of war, overcame 

them in battle, but have not equalled them in skilful and 
indastrious tillage. ‘ i 

Throughout all those immense regions of British India, 

where the indomitable perseverance and ——- of er 
ons have subj millions to the contro 
pots the ee learned more than he has 
been able to impart of practical wisdom directed to the 
cultivation of the soil. A high cultivation, aceompanied 
by the use of irrigation and mineral and vegetable appli- 
cations, has there carried the productive powers of the 
earth toa point never yet attained in those parts of the 
claiming to be more enlightened. 

In ancient Egypt, the results were, if possible, more ex- 
traordinary. There, not only agricultural productions, 
but the imperishable monuments of art, surpasseven the 
comprehension of modern science. 

Coming down to the early days of the Christian era, we 
find the Roman writers abounding in sound wn and 
suggestions, which even now might be adopted with ad- 
vantage. Nearly the whole of Varro might be read with 
profit by our modern farmers. ‘True, it is often tinged 
with a superstition now happily discarded, and relates to a 
state of society and government, widely differing from our 
free institutions. 

But in all that relates to tillage, to the preparation and 
application of manures, his suggestions accord with the 
views of our best modern practical farmers. In the clas- 
sification of mineral and vegetable manures, such as lime, 
marl, and many varieties of compost, he gives to each the 
relative value which has been affixed by the most profound 
chemical analysis. 

if it is somewhat discouraging to look back and find 
ourselves but little in advance of the remotest times, in ma- 
ny departments of our profession, we may at least con- 

ourselves that we live in an age when agriculture 

isin the ascendant. It is no longer given up to serfs and 
slaves, as the fitting oceupation of the most ignorant por- 
tions of the community. It now takes its rank among the 
honorable and elevating pursuits of industry. To follow 
the and tend the flock is no longer, here at least, the 
daebioueanes and servitude, as under a false and des- 
op paed it was, and in some parts of the globe still is. 
this, we stand upon ground which the ancients never 
attained. It isthe great achievement of modern times. 
The rights of man and the dignity of labor are vindicated ; 
the one follows from the other. Agricaltural improvement 
then résts upon a foundation on which it never stood be- 
fore. It is sustained by free institutions; it is the result 
of laws, wise, because liberal. The enfranchishment of 
the mahy, the elevation of the masses, must go hand in 
the intelligent, industrious and prosperous cul- 

tivation of the earth. If agriculture owes much to the 
sign influence of our institutions, liberty owes not less 


do we look for the calm discretion; the disinter- 
wa, which must sustain a representive govern- 
te the great community of cultivators of the 
2. Even those most skeptical as to the fitness of man 

or sell admit that if the experiment ever suc- 
seda,, it. will be in a nation of farmers. The experiment, 
than ven, has ; it hes succeeded ina nation 
‘farmers; and while we must not be guilty of the illib- 
isy of doubting that the great manufacturing nations of 

t conti be fitted to administer the high du- 
of freemen, it beromes us to cherish a profession, 
1» more 1 other, prepares man to receive the 
pssin, ies de shlasmoshinne: Spe qoeese- 
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it by industry, by virtue, by in- 
oo ivation; by eooneeting it with science and the 
pitt GROIN which can_elevate and adorn it. 


Woe Ao ate lanl. 
we duty l 


int which for so many centuries it slept with liberty and 
learning. Let us do our duty in the responsible station 
and happy era in which Providence has cast our destiny, 
and | trust the day is far, far distant, when we shall cease 
to be a nation of farmers and a nation of freemen. 
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March commenced with snew and has thus far been as 
cold as most of the weather we had through the winter. 
Should its temperature continue through the month as it 
has begun, it will be favorable to the fruit,by keeping down 
the buds and consequently preserving them from the frosts 
peculiar to April. 





Tue Crops.—We should be pleased to receive reports, 
from our friends throughout the country, of the presen; 
appearance of the fall grain. Our editorial brethren would 
confer a favor by attending to this request. 





Scssoizine Corn Grounp.—If farmers were to sub- 
soil an acre or so of their corn ground, in the same fields; 
treat that which is only ploughed, with that which is 
ploughed and subsoiled, precisely alike with regard to 
manuring and culture, and note the results for publication, 
they would, by such experiments, be able to test the utili- 
ty of the process, and setile a question of great and grow- 
ing importance to the agriculture of the country. 
@F We particularly commend such experiments to the 
Agricultural Clubs in this county, as well as elsewhere. 
ee 

We find the following notice of the Apparatus of our 
fellow-townsmen, (whose advertisement will be found in 
another page of our paper) in the National Intelligencer : 
Bentiey’s Steam Generator.—This useful inven- 
tion which has been lately patented, and which was ad- 
vertised for sale in this paper a few weeks ago, is one of 
the most useful apparatus for the purposes to which it may 
be applied. We have just seen one of these machines in 
operation in the washhouse of Gadsby’s Hotel, and we are 
informed by the enterprising proprietor of that establish- 
ment that he finds in it the greatest economy in the arti- 
cle of fuel, a great saving in the time and labor, and gea- 
erally many more conveniences and advantages than he 
could have expected before he put itin use. Another of 
these boilers is now, also, in successful operation at the 
poor-house in this city, and by it the cooking of the es- 
tablishment is done by one-sixth of the quantity of fuel 
heretofore required for that purpose. This apparatus is 
also advantageously applied to purposes of steaming food 
for cattle, heating apartments, &c. We would invite 
those who feel an interest in these matters to call at either 
or both of the places named above, and see these machines 
in operation. 

The address of Gen. Wadsworth, in this paper, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of good sense, lofty patriotism, and manly 
eloquence. 





Tosacco Seeps—We have received two small parcels 
of the Seed alluded to in the annexed letters, and will be 
happy to hand them over to any of our friends who may 
desire to try them. 

Parent Orrice, Marcu |, 1843. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :—I hasten to enclose you a small quantity of Tobacco 
Seed, with a copy of Mr. Ellicott’s letter, hoping that this new 
experiment will prove highly useful. 

Very respectfully, H. L. Evcsworra. 
Patuxent Iron Works, 
Anne Arundel county, Md. Feb’y \7th, 1843. 

Hon. H. L. Elisworth—Sin :—The Tobacco Seed you 

ve my brother Andrew, which you represented to be from 

pain, has produced plants mostly having leaves on them 
fourteen inches wide, which is sufficient size for wrappers; 
which is not the case with Havana plants. 

The Tobacco et po to be of very superior quality, asam- 
ple of which I shall send you ; also some of the Segars as soon 
as Phave them made op. 

Isend you nearly all of the Seed I have saved, helieving to- 


Diseases or Sueer—Remepies. 

The communications of Messrs J. S. S. and Duckett, 
published in our last, upon the alarming spread of the 
Scab among the sheep of Anne Arundel and Prince 
George’s counties, have induced us to collect and publish 
such recipes for the cure of the various diseases to which 
sheep are liable in this country, as in our opinion may be 
relied upon, Wherever practicable, we have abridged 
the directions, in order to relieve the reader from the 
trouble of reading a mass of verbiage not at all essential 
to the understanding of the prescription treated of. 

Cure ror tHe Scas.—Either of the remedies which 
we published in our last, will, we have no doubt,cure the 
disease, but as each has a large proportion of Mercury in 
it, either should be used with great care, else the cure 
may prove as disastrous as the disease itself. Neither 
should be applied unless the sheep can be housed, drily 
bedded, and kept from exposure to wet and cold. With 
these precautions, we entertain no doubt but that a speedy 
cure would be effected; and we consider it our duty to 
caution those who may apply either of those ointments, 
to be careful not to let it touch their flesh, lest salivation 
ensue. The recipe used by the late Mr. Barney, who, as 
almost every American husbandman knows, was one of 
the most successful breeders in our country, is the same 
as was communicated by that distinguished Englishman, 
the late Sir Joseph Banks,to the Society for the encourage- 
ment of arts, in London, so that we have both in the char- 
acter of him, to whom it owes its paternity, as in that of 
him who so successfully used it in our own country, the 
sure guarantee of its efficacy; but still, from the nature of 
one of its constituent properties, there is danger in its use, 
unless great care be exercised. 

Having thus alluded to the nature of the recipes given 
in our last, we will annex others. a 
_ Recipe No. 1.—Take for every pint of tar, 2lbs o 
Hogs lard and 1 pint of Fish Oil, simmer the whole over 
a slow fire, stirring the mixture until the ingredients be 
thoroughly, mixed together. When cool, anoint the parts 
of the sheep affected by the scab, and repeat the anoint- 
ing daily fora week. Ifthe seabs be scurfy, or hard, be- 
fore the first application, they should be rubbed off with a 
shoe or other hard brush. 

During the application of the ointment, the sheep 
should be given a te&spoonful of the flowers of sulphur, 
every other day, in a little meal of some kind. 

Recipe No. 2.—Take 2 pints of salt, 1 gallon of Fish 
oil, 2 pints of Tar, 8 lbs of Hogslard. 

Simmer the above over a -slow fire until the tar and 
lard is dissolved, then stir the whole well together, and. 
when cool, add } of a pound of cayenne pepper, mix this 
well with the other ingredients, and apply the ointment to 
the scars or sores, as also to the surrounding surfaces, for 
a few days, and, as the recipe says, a cure will have been 
effected. 

Recipe No. 3.—Take 1 1b. of the flowers of Sulphur, 

avd 8 Ibs of Hogs lard 

Mix the whole together and anoint the parts. 

Recipe No. 4.—Wash the scabs or sores, daily, with a 
strong ley made of hickory ashes, and sprinklethe sores 
with pulverized alum. 

Recipe No. 5.—Take 1 Ib of the chloride of Lime 

1 gallon of N. E. Rum 

1 Ib Flowers of Benzoin, 
and after letting them remain 48 hours they will be fit 
to use. 

Then wash the sores with a strong ley of wood ashes 
or Lime, so as to get off the scabs, then bathe the parts 
with the above decoction, daily. Should the soresa 
obstinate, pound a little blue vitriol and dust them with it 
after each washing While undergoing this treatment, each 
sheep should receive as much sulphur daily, as will lay 
on a quarter of a dollar, in meal of some kind, not omit- 
ting to give them every other day during treatment, @ 
portion of salt. If housed or yarded, their lodging and 
yard must be dry— if in pasture, it should be one free 
from marsh and dampness. 

If housed or yarded, their feed must be liberally given 





baceo from this seed will be equal. to the best Havana. 
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Yours, with respect, Exvus Exticorr. 


them, and of good nourishing quality—if in pastures, be- 
sides being dry and free from marshes, they should be 
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as respeets the quality of their grasses, as nothing 
ne the oueh more than keeping the animal well sup- 
ied with wholesome food; the disease, probably owing 
existence to scanty allowartes and unwholesome 
dank lodgings, must be counteracted by the means point- 
‘ed out. * 
Recipe No. 6.—Take 1 gallon of aleohol 
1 pint spirits turpentine ; 
stir the ingredients well together, then, after washing the 
ecabs or sores, with warm soap stds, dry them with a 
piece of sponge, and then bathethem with the above mix- 
ture, daily for a week, when the cure will have been ef- 
fected. | 
Recipe No. 7—Take 1b of Scotch Snuff 
1 pint of Tar 
10 pints Fish Oil 
mix the whole together, and anoint the parts, once a day 
—feed liberally, provide dry lodgings or pasture, and give 
the sheep, each, a teaspoonful, every other day, of a 
mixture of equal parts of salt and flowers of sulphur. 
Recipe No. 8.—Take 1 gallon of unslacked lime, pour 
on it 8 gallons of boiling water, when cool, pour the 
clear ley from the sediment, and add an equal quantity of 
the ley of wood ashes : take 2 02 of the oil of vitriol, dis- 
solve it in 1 pint of alcohol, and when dissolved, add it 
to the lime and wood ash leys, and stir them well togeth- 
er. With this mixture bathe the diseased or scabby parts, 
first either combing or washing off the hard scabs. After 
each bathing let the sores be dusted with burnt alum 
powder. 
Recipe No. 9.—Take 1b of pulverized Hellebore and 
1 gt of strong vinegar, 
Mix these together well, then mix 1 1b of sulphur with 
1 quart of spirits of turpentine, add these to the other in- 
gredients, and mix the whole together. Rub the scabs 
off the sores, and anoint them with the above daily fora 
week or ten days, by which time, in most cases, a cure 
will have been effected. 
Recipe No. 10.—The following is the cure recom- 
mended by the Hon. Robert R. Livingston. In speaking 
of the disease he says: 


“J have never failed to cure mine in ten days by the 
following treatment, First, I separate the sheep (for it is 
very infectious); I then cut off the wool as far as the skin 
feels hard to the finger. The scab is then washed with 
soap suds and rubbed hard with a shoe-brush, so as to 
cleanse and break the scab. J.always keep for this use a 
decoction of tobacco, to which J,add one third, by mea- 
sure, of the ley of wood ashes, as much hogs lard as will 
be dissolved by’the ley, a small quantity of tar from the 
bucket which contains grease,and about one-eighth of the 
whole, by measure, of spirits of turpentine. This liquor 
is rubbed upon the part infected, and spread toa little dis- 
tance round it, in three washes, with an interval of three 
dayseach. 1} have never failed in this way to effect a 
cure, when the disease was only partial. By attention ] 
have always prevented its attaining so great a degree of 
malignity as to suffer the sheep to lose more than 8 or 
9 inches square of its wool; I cannot, therefore, say 
whether it would cure a sheep infected so as to lose half 
~ its fleece, in which state ] have seen many flocks. In such 
case I think recourse should be had to Mercurial oint- 
ment, which has been strongly recommended by Sir 
Joseph Banks, who says that it isa very safe remedy, if 
applied with care. 

Recipe No. 11.—Daubenton recommends a mixture of 
Hogs lard and Spirits of Turpgptine, as less hurtful to 
the wool and equally efficacious. 

Pett Ror.—This disease is often mistaken for the 
Scab, but is, indeed, in fact, a different and less dangerous 
disease : in this the wool will fall off and leave the sheep 
nearly naked ; but it is attended with no soreness, though 
a white crust will coverthe skin from which the wool is 
dropped. It generally arises from hard keeping and much 
exposure to cold and wet, and in fact the animal often dies 
in severe weather from the cold “it saffers by the loss of 
itscoat. The remedy as recommended by Mr, Livingston, 
is, full feeding, a warm stall, and anointing the hard part 
of the skin with a mixture of tar, oil, and butter, 

Rownine at THE Nose anp Covcr.—Make a strong 
decoction of tobaceo and assafetida, inject it up the nos. 
trils of the diseased sheep, twice a day for a few days ; 





give them pine bows to browze upon, and place in a trough 
accessible to them, a mixture of salt and tar, in equal pro-| 
portions—or, instead of the decoction of tobacco and as- 
safcetida, blow scotch snuff up their nostrils, by means of 
the barrel of a quill, or piece of reed. In this case, dry 
lodgings and good keep are indispensable. 

Maccots on Suter.—Take 20 grains of corrosive 
sublimate, 1 quart of water and a table spoonful of spirits 
of turpentine, mix the whole together and put the mixture 
ina botile until needed, which should be stopt with a cork 
with a quill barrel inserted through it. When you ob- 
serve a spot on a sheep infested with maggots, open the 
wool over them, and gently decant upon them a few 
drops of the mixture, which must always be well shaken 
immediately before being used. After two or three appli- 
cations, the maggots will be killed, when the places where 
they were lodged must be rabbed with train oil. 

Sraccers, Dizziness on WaTERIN THE HeEap.—The 
remedies for this disease are almost as bad as the disease— 
they consist in—1. by inserting a trocar through the borie 
of the skull over the seat of the disease, which may be 
known by its being soft, so as to penetrate the bag of wate. 
ry matter which occasions the malady. As the trocar is 
withdrawn, a small tube, to be previously provided, is to 
be inserted in the orifice so as to act as a conduit to let 
off the water; when this is done, withdraw the tube and 
apply a few drops of the tincture of Myrrh, to give reso- 
lution to the parts to heal—2. by inserting a stiff steel 
wire, the size of a knitting needle, up the nostrils into the 
bag as before named. The wire must be kept clean, free 
of rust, oiled, and be sharpat the point, say the eighth of 
an inch in length ; for if it be tapered like a needle, it is 
apt to take a wrong direction in going up the nostrils, fix 
in the gristle below the brain, and torment the animal to no 
purpose. If blunt in the point, it often fails to penetrate 
the bladder, which is of considerable toughness, shoving 
it only a little on one side: the safest is to have the point 
of the wire sharp and short. Sir George McKenzie is an 
advocate for this last treatment, and thinks it will effect a 
cure in a very large majority of cases ; but Mr, Livingston 
has but little faith in such harsh cures, and thinks that 
death would be as five to six to every cure, and concludes 
that it should be considered as incurable by the doctor 
though not by the nurse. He had three cases, two of 
which he cured, by a long continued course of attention 
to feeding and keeping the animals comfortable, and clean 
—though after all, at the expiration of eight months, they 
still shewed symptoms of the disease—so that, in fact, his 
cure was no cure at all, and therefore, as the disease will 
kill if left to take its course, we think that there is policy 
in a resort to the violent operations, and, as between the 
two we would prefer the one of inserting the wire up the 
nostrils, we recommend a resort to that. 

Foor Rot.—Take equal quantities of alum and green 
vitriol, say half a pound of each, dissolve them in a quart 
of strong vinegar, and afier paring the hoofs and cutting 
off all the unsound parts, bathe them with this mixwre, 
and bind rags over the feet. 

Another.—After paring the diseased parts off, wash the 
feet in a strong ley of wood ashes or lime, and dust them 
with green vitriol, pulverized very fine—then turn the 
sheep into a sound dry pasture. 

And Another.—-Cut off the diseased parts, wash the feet 


in a mixture of the ley of wood ashes and the brine of salt 
—then drive your sheep into a room, on the floor of which 
unslacked lime has been spread aninch deep; after remain- 
ing in the room a few hours, turn them out upon a dry 
pasture—repeat the operation for a few days, and the cure 
will be completed. 





Sueer Hussanpry. 

Messrs. Epirorns—I notice that one of your readers 
has proposed several questions to mein the Cultivator for 
the present month, (page 198,) in reference to Paular 
Merino Sheep, &c. ; hts 








oo 
Allow me to ee 
of the individual of whom pectic ove ‘And 
although principally engaged in the duties of my profes- 
sion, ie-will afford great add a item 


of information in reference to that truly veluable animal, 
the sheep. I reply the more readily to Lim, from the fact 
that Fhave received within the last two months, many ~ 
similar inquiries of individuals from different parte of the 
Union, orm wie! and 

His first inquiry is in reference to my treatment of my 


flock generally? “ sOHTOL FO 
Answer.—| have sheds for my sheep for winter, with a 
w and roomy—boarded 


southern or eastern aaah 

on three sides only ; as 1 regard it important that the 
animals have pure air; while it is orms. 
I have placed under my shed a layer ' 

inches in thickness, to elevate the bed of the animal, so as 
to keep it dry and to absord the ‘urine; a’ great part of 
which would otherwise be lost. - This layer, by spring, 
becomes an excellent manure. 

This preparation being made, I put my buck lambs in 
one lot, ewe lambs in another, ing ewes in another, 
&e. 1 put my buck with the ewes the first of December, 
let him run with them about 12 out ofeach 24 hours, on- 
til about the first of Januery, when # take him from them 
entirely. Itag my sheep ‘about the first of April ; wash in 
clear running water; shear about the 20th of June, which 
I consider sufficiently early for this climate; I have known 
flocks materially injured by the crue? practice of early 
shearing. " 

] separate my lambs from their parent ewes, about the 
20th of August; which 1 consider beneficial to both. 

The second inquiry, is in reference to feed. 

My sheep have had during winter, for the last two 
years, (when they gave 5} lbs. of wool per head, as stat- 
ed in the Cultivator for Oetober,) as much my ‘of vomed 
an ordinary quality, as they would eat, and 2-quarts o 
corn daily, measured with exaetness, each 32sheep, which 
you will notice is half a'gill to each sheep, daily; also, 
twice a week, a mess of roots, or turneps, which 
I regard important for the health of sheep; especially 
when the ground is covered with snow for a length of 
time. We feed hay in boxes, and grain in troughs. Com- 
mence feeding the ewes some ten days before putting the 
buck with them, as we regard it very important thet they 
be in a thriving condition at that time. In summer, our 
sheep are kept in alot by themselves, and their feed is 
what most good farmers would call, too short. We salt 
in troughs, and design to keep plenty by them both sum- 
mer and winter. ’ 

Such has been the feed of my sheep heretofore; but J 
am making some experiments the present winter with dif- 
ferent kinds of feed ; the results of whicly 1 shall be happy 
to communicate to the readers of the Cultivator. 

The next inquiry is, as to the “comparative profits of 
the Paularand other varieties of fine wooled sheep, which 
I have formerly kept.” 

lam sorry tosay | have no data by which J can tell 
exactly in this particular. Your readers can judge in 
some measure, for themselves, when | shall have made 
a brief statement. 

Some 16 years since, my health became such, as to 
render it imperious to suspend my labors as a minister, 
and seek for a time, other employment. About that time, 
| purchased a flock of 150 merino sheep, such eas were 
then common in Vermont, though they were considered 
rathera superior flock. They and their increase, gave 
me an average of 3 to 3} lbs, of wool per head; until 1 
purchased an imported Saxony buck at an expense of about 
$100, and subsequently some ewes of the same blood. 
By this means, the quality of my wool was improved very 
aoe per on oy | that } had a smaller, and much less 

y animal, a fleece not exceeding 2} to 24 ibs., 
notwithstanding | fed quite as well then as ook My 
loss in sheep during the winter, and lambs in the spring, 
-™ very considerable, notwithstanding all my care and 
efforts. a it it 

a recovered my ere i a &e. and 
returned to my profession ; it is since | purchased 
farm in this place, (which ! did, for the benefit ofan only 
son, whom I desired to make a practical farmer; and 
who has almost the entire care of our little flock,) that 
with a view of placing upon our farm the kind of stock, 
which would yield the greatest nett profit, | purehased as 
stated in the Cultivator for October, the foundation of m 
present flock of Paular merines. These are an ex 
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wool, and so fine that the. i between. the value per 
t aod such wool as I got fhe + ew on 
; they did. not average over will not excee 
from three to:five cents. It is equal tothe wool of my 
first floéky before the introduction of Saxony. The ewes 
u good milkers; rarely lose a lamb; and 
buione sheep, except by accident, since 
i our presentflock. It will thus be seen 
at the are much more profitable, not only in the 
jwalue of fleece, which isas much at least,as 5 to 3, com- 
f we with my former flock; but in the proportion of 
‘ raised, and the comparative loss in sheep by dis- 
.@ase. ' ’ 
od) The last.imquiry is, as to theeffects of crossing them 
with other varieties. 1 am happy to be able to state with 
~ the utmost confidence, uniformly good. 
My brother-in-law Hull, of Wallingsford, V1., has been 
» selling bucks of this variety for many years ; and the more 
. of a cross with these bucks are seen, the more 
eagerly are they sought; and the uniform testimony of 
those whom. I have sold bucks, is, that the increase from 
these bucks, give from 1 to 14 lbs. more wool than their 
original stock, with the same keep. With the Saxony, 
_ they.add greatly to the symmetry of form, weight of car- 
. ass, strength of constitution and weight of fleece; while 
y of wool is but very little injured. 

With the coarser varieties, the cross is beneficial in 

every respect except weight of carcass, with very little 
. diminution of that. 

Having answered Inquirer, allow me, Messrs. Editors, 
to say, that the yearling bucks on hand when IJ wrote you 
in September, were all sold before the first of November, 
that I sent four per canal and Jakes to Milwaukie, W. T’. 
purchased by a gentleman who came to examine them at 

our suggestion ; and have the happiness to learn from 
finn, that they arrived in fine condition, and were much 
admired. | have had a number of applications for bucks 
whieh Leould not supply. 
With sincere desires for your success in the work in 
whieh you are engaged, I am, yours, 
Albany Cult. R, A. Avery. 
Galway, Saratoga Co. N. ¥.; December 29, 1842. 


A‘Sincutar Disease in Cartie snp Horses.—A 
disease has prevailed among my-stock quite fatally, a de- 
seriptiomof which may not be altogether new to some 
who may peruse this article ; end, with that expectation, 

) I will state the facts that have come under my observa- 
- tion, concerning this disease, as.precisely as possible. In 
the month of July my horses and cattle wv eeree dy: 
ti — with the ssmedisease which has prevaile 
‘ill latter ates of November; and | am now induced 
\to believe it has ceased, in part from the fact that the same 
disease in the year 1833 from the month of July 
up to November, when it disappeared. 
| Phe symptoins are the following: the animal is dis- 
covered to be drooping and in a feeble condition, yet in 
‘other wespects apparently well, with a tolerable appetite, 
and,im 48; hours or less, it'dies. A few hours, however, 
-before it dies, there appears to be acute pain and distress 
in the body, which is so violent as often to make them 
givé an unnatural squeal followed by the blind staggers, 
and. imvasvery short time death. They appeared to be 
pestered with. wind and gas in the paunch and bowels, 
syet they were very litle swelled. The disease is only 
‘discoverable in its atlvanced stage, and then there appears 
ta: he costiveness, tliovgh J} have no doubt the commence- 
is at ith an 
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opposite condition of the bowels. 
obs: » of the disease, that these are the 
‘seve! them I discovered the following 


‘of te! system. where this spongy cellular 

‘ * . z 

ing it the appearance of jelly. The 

othe bowels and other 

ease de- 
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regularly without any apparent benefit. It may be proper 
to state that they had free access to the red and white 
clover. As to its being contagious | am not able to say, 
but inclined to think not; but one of my work horses 
that was fed on grain died; the others were running on 
the pastures. Jt has been suggested by some that the 
disease is the murrain, and by others the hove. If itis 
either, [ would be inclined to think it was the former; 
but there is no account given of its character and remedy, 
which still leaves the matter in a very obscure state. In 
conclusion | would say, the facts are here presented, and 
any information concerning the nature and remedy of the 
disease would be cordially received through the medium 
of the Journal, addressed to AGcRicoLa. 
Bardstown, Ky., Dec. 1, 1842. Louisville Ky. Jour. 





To Stop Bieepinc.—A few years ago, a valuable car- 
riage horse of mine, took suddenly ill on a journey. A 
professed farrier in the village in which I was compelled 
to stop, advised bleeding in the mouth, which was done 
accordingly. But unfortunately, after the animal bled 
more than a gallon, it was found impossible to stop the 
blood. We all thought the horse would bleed himself 
to death. At this crisis, a farmer happened to pass by, 
and directed an application of the fresh excrement of the 
swine. A small portion of this was immediately held on 
the wound made by the farrier’s instrument, and in two 
minutes the blood was completely stopped. 1 have tried 
this simple though not very pleasant remedy, several 
times since, in similar cases, and with the same remarka- 
ble success.—.Albany Cultivator. J. H. Youna. 





Preservation of Peach Trees.—If those who have peach 
trees will now, while the ground is frozen, puta good 
covering of straw or other warm titter around them, so that 
the ground about them may continue for some weeks lon- 
ger than it otherwise would, a yield of peaches may with 
confidence be expected, if the flowerbud is not already 
destroyed. Jt would beall the better before applying the 
straw to heap a bushel or two ofice around each tree. ‘The 
buds of peach trees are often killed during the winter by a 
sudden freeze succeeding a warm interval, during which 
the sap began to flow and the bugstoexpand. This is not 
so apt to happen in cold exposed situations, and may be 
prevented by keeping the ground under the trees frozen as 
much as possible during the winter, The straw or litter 
should always be removed during the cold weather, and 
returned before the thaw. When it snows, the snow 
should be heaped around the tree and firmly trodden down. 
By very little attention trees will as certainly bear fruit as 
leaves.— Louisville Journal. 





Peach Worm—Tar—A neighbor informs me that the 
application of hot tar to the roots of peach trees, effectual- 
ly excludes the worm. ' The earth is removed for a few 
inches down, and the tar applied. [tis not intended of 
course to destroy the worm, but to prevent its entrance in 
trees yet unaflecied.—{ Cultivator. Je Ji T. 





From the Temperance Advocate. 


Deep anp SHALLtow Ptovueuine, 

No question in agriculture, perhaps, has afforded a 
source for more conflicting opinions amongst planters 
and farmers than the necessary depth of ploughing. This 
fact itself presumes that. the question is connected with 
things that are mysterious; or that general principles 
have been formed by some, under peculiar circumstances; 
and by others, under different circumstances; without 
respect to depth of soil or qualities of soil and subsoil, 
the preparation by the plough for cultivation, or its use 
in the act of caltivation. The object therefore of this 
article is to arrive at those general principles which will 
apply to cases under all circumstances, so that rules may® 
be varied accordingly. The science of agriculture in this 
respect is like the science Of medicine.-—That physician 
who undertakes to cure all diseases with one medicine 
may beset down as a quack; and he that does not use 
means accord ing to the circumstances of the case in agri- 
cultare, is no less deficient in that science. 

In order to investigate the subject fully let us suppose 
different cases under their different circumstances familiar 
to all intelligent planters, and from those facts deduce our 
arguments. 

st. Every planter who has any experience must know, 
that to afree soil eagy of cultivation, and to give free cir- 





culation to the roots of most plants cultivated ; there must 
be a suitable composition of sand and ¢lay, in order that 


the soil may be sufficiently porous, and yet not too much 
so. If therefore the native soil is too sandy and a clay 
subsoil is in reach of the plough, the advantage of 
ploughing to effect a mixture will be seen at once, so far 
as that object is concerned. Another faet, known by ag- 
ricultural chemists, that while silex is an essential food 
for most plants; potash is also equally essential as a food 
for all corn or grain per cultivated. Professor Liebj 
has proven that all clayscontain more or less potash, and 
all know that sand is chiefly silex. Hence the mixture 
must increase its fertility, as well as effect a more perfeet 
consistency, ® 

A 2d case. Let us suppose a soil of proper consistency 
and of sufficient depth . afford the i naar and pla 
for the roots of the plants, to be cultivated. To ploug 
up extraneous matter not so rich in alkaline or earthy 
manures and destitute of vegetable matter, must necessari- 
ly impede the growth ofits plants. Out of the latter case 
we will suppose a 

3d. That this virgin surface soil, (say 3 or 4 inches 
deep,) has been cultivated until exhausted of its potash, 
magnesia or other earthy manures; or either of them: as 
well as its vegetable matter. We may fairly reason, that 
if the subsoil furnished the earthy manures to the surface, 
there remains further supplies, and by adding vegetable or 
animal manures and turning up the subsoil to the snows 
and freezes, as wel! as to the sun, to prepare it for action 
upon the roots of plants; restoration must be completed. 
—And if the subsoil contained the necessary properties 
of alkaline or earthy manures, it is much easier to suppl 
the defect by the plough, than the purchase of Lime,Plaster, 
orto haul from marl beds, except very near at hand, 
And upon this principle may be accounted, how lands 
originally rich will regain their fertility by rest. ‘They 
promote a growth the roots of which descended and ga- 
ther from the subsoil its alkaline or earthy manures, the 
leaves and stalks collected carbon and ammonia from the 
atmosphere, and all returned to the surface restore a new 
soil. If this can be effected by the plough and a native 
or cultivated growth in a few years, or by the addition of 
vegetable or animal manures mingled with the subsoil, 
why leave it (to the 2d generation) to restore itself? 

A 4th case. Suppose a soil 6 inches deep, has never 
been ploughed more than 3 inches in depth and that those 
3 inches are now exhausted. It is evident that itis only 
necessary to turn up the lower coat and give it time for 
the action of the atmosphere, in order to restore it to the” 
former production.—It may be said (if the land is rolling 
that this advantage is precluded by the rains washing o 
the first 3inches. In flat, and level lands however, this 
is not the case. Out of this arise another question or case. 

The 5th. Suppose a soil 6 or even 12 inches deep, in 
its fresh state. Should it be ploughed as deep as the soil 
extends? Answer—Experienced planters know that the 
roots of corn, and cotton, (if not small grain) will runa 
foot deep, if the lands are broken up that depth, especially 
if ploughed once as deep after planting. It is ale» known 
that soil, however fertile, that has remained excl» ded from 
the atmosphere too deep, will bring its nutritious qualities 
to bear on most plants cultivated. It therefore follows—- 
that if the roots of plants have 12 inches of soil, to feed 
and branch iu, they must have more food, more room, 
and more moisture, and therefore a proportional increase 
in-production. 

A 6th case, Suppose a Spanish oak ridge with a growth 
of green briar, and shrubs, indicative of poverty with not 
over an inch of vegetable soil upon it. What depth shoul 
it be ploughed? To plongh such a thin skirt of soil 2 oF 
3 inches under, the plants would perish before their roots 
could reach the scanty supply of food, and at once, add 
death to poverty. By shallow ploughing, and wet sea- 
sons, a little may be made, but it would prove lost Jabour, 
to plough: in the. best way. If level, it may however af- 
ford a good foundation to locate a soil, by hauling it from 
steep and rich neighboring hills; and perhaps an inch of 
the native earth might aid in the composition. If analyz 
ed, it might possess some one or two properties of earthy 
manures, and if that was. known, and the others added, 
fertilizing would be lesa expensive and more certain. 

A 7h case. Suppose a rich alluvial soil is deposited 
apon a sand bar, and that this stratum of soil was’ 5 or 6 
inches deep.—W ould ig be safe to plough it? By plough- 
ing through, it would give the roots an uprofitable access, 
to the barten sand, open the way for the rieb soil to sink, « 
and effect an unprofitable mixiure, and most of alluvial 
soils are of a good composition. If not, it might prove 
safer to add to than to break through the soil. 
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An Sth case may be supposed by reversing the 7th. 
That is, suppose a sand har of 6 or 12 inches deep covers 
arich black or blue clay or mud. Experiments have 
tested that by ploughing up the clay the most fertile and 
productive soils have been made in bottom lands, especj- 
ally where the stratum of clay was the original soil, 

; Many other cases might be connected with 
other peculiar circamstances.—Enough however is written 
to’ establish this truth—Tbat ciretmstances must var 
cases even in different parts, sometimes, of the same field. 
And to contend for. deep ploughing indiscriminately 
would be, a8 said, like a quack -wsing one medicine or 
course of practice to cure all diseases. The above re- 
marks, however, are only intended to apply in preparation 
of lands for cultivation, and not to the ploughing of crops, 
when planted. As circumstances will there be again dif- 
ferent; that part of our subject will be reserved for a future 
article. MonTIcELLo. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Hogs—The supply of live Hogs has been very full through- 
out the week, and sales have been made to butchers general - 
ly at $3,624 to $8,75 per 100 Ibs. Upwards of 300 head were 
taken for another market—There is now a good supply in 
market. 

Cotton.—The market is without animation. A sale of 50 
bales Lonisiana was made this week at 7a74 cents. 

Cloverseed.—We note sales of fair at $3,50 per bushel. 
Weare not advised of any sales of prime quality. Holders 
generally ask $3,75a$3,81 for best lots, and we quote the 
range of the market at $3,50a3,81 for common to. siricily 

rime. 

’ Molasses.—We note small salesof New Orleans, in bbls. 
at 22 cts. 

Plaster.—Sales of three cargoes this week at $3,124 per 
ton. 

Sugars.—At auction on Tuesday, 200 hhds, New Orleans 
Sugar, cargo of barque Abby Baker, were sold at §3,95a5,65. 
At the same time 100 bhds. Porto Rico were offered, and 10 
hhds, sold at $6,55a$7. Holders of New Orleans .now ask 
higher rates. 

Cattle~ About 350 head of Beef cattle were offered at the 
Scales this morning, 120 of which were driven North and 
nearly all of the balance sold at prices ranging from §2 for in- 
ferior to $3 per 100 lbs. on the hoof for prime quality, which 
is equal to $4 a 5,50 net. The largest portion of the sales were 
however at intermediate prices. 

Flour—Sales of Howard street Flour of good standard 
brands, have been made from stores to-day to a moderate ex- 
tent at $3,75, and holders are generally asking the same price 
now. The wagon price is too unsettled to admit of a definite 
quotation. a 

A sale of 1000 bbis. City Mills Flour was made on Satur- 
day at $3,87. Two parcels, comprising about 800 bbls. were 
sold to-day at $3,75 cash, but holders generally refuse to sell 
for less than $3,874, 

Grain—The only sales of Wheat are in small lots brough: 
in by wagons, at 70 a 75 cts. for good to best reds. Sales 
to-day of white Corn at 44 cts. and of yellow at 47 cts. A 
tale of Md. Oats to-day at 23 ets. We quote at 22a 23 cls 

Tobacco.—The stock of all deseriptions now on sale is 
small and of such qualities as offer no inducements for ship- 
pers to purchase. The common qualities are not wanted, 
while the good and fine descriptions are much inquired for 
and would sell readily at fair pricesif here. The sales of Ma- 
ryland Tobacco have been small and at prices within the range 
of our quotations, which we continue, viz. iuferior and com- 
mon Maryland §2,50a3,50; middling to good $4a6; good $6,50 
a8; and fine ¢8a12. Ohio is but little inquired for at present. 
Our quotations remain unchanged, viz. common to middling 
$3a4,50; good $5a6; fine red and wrappery $6,50810; fine yel- 
low $7,60a10; and extra wrappery §11al3. The inspections 
of the week comprise 15 bhds. Maryland; 35 hhds. Ohio; and 
5 hhds. Kentucky—total 35 ‘ = 

[A strong inducement wilt be beld out to the growers of 
Western Tobacco to send it to this market tbe g season. 
The last shipments made from this port to Bremen were at 
27s 6d; and to Holland at 30s per bhd. freight. A compari- 
son of these with the current rate of freights at New Orleans 
will doubtless decide the grower of Western Tobacco 4s to the 
advantages offered by this market.] : 

Philadelphia,Marc 
head of catile in market, sales at 43 to 52; 367 were bought 
for the New York market, all sold. s Hogs—185_ Western, 
280 Penna. in market, sales trom 4 to 4,124a4,25; 40 left over. 
Sheep—1570 at market, and sales at $1,50 to extra 
$4,60. Grain—The operations in wheat are so limited. that 
— may be quoted as nominal as 78a82 for Pennsylvania. 

les of Rye at 48 cts per bushel. No receipts of Corn and 
Oats from the South, and both are wanted. Sugars—This 
article continues active, and prices fully ‘maintained. ‘The 
sales this week, principally of reeent imports, have been of 
New Orleans and Porto Rico—of the farmer of over 800 hhds. 
have been sold at 44, 48 and 51-8, as in quality and of Porto 





3,1843.—Beef Cattle—There were 697 | $ 


Orleans clarified Sagar at 74a84 cts per bh—4 mos. Seeds— 
Cloverseed is coming in freely, aiid prices barely sustained ; 
we hear of sales at $33,378 pet bushel; the later strictly 
prime. Sales of Flaxseed aj $1 ,26a1,30per bushel. Timo- 
thy has advanced ang will readily command 
Tobaceo—Market quiet; we hear of sales 36 
Kentucky at 5 cents, and 10 bhds Maysville at 9 ots and of 55 
hhds Kentucky leaf, ordinary at 3a5@ cts |b. © 

New York, March 3.—There is very little doing in Floor. 
No Corn afloat, and tio sales, the article is scarce. Cotton 
remains rather ‘quiet. . 





MILLWRIGHTING,PAT TERN &MACHINE MAKING 

By thesubscriber, York, near Light st, Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches 
shortest notice, and warrants ali mills, &¢. planned and 
by him to operate well. ; 


Murray's Corn and Cob Crushers for band power $25 
Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $5to40 
Corn Shellers, shelling from $0 to $00 bushels an hour, 151075 
ne nee and — Horse Powers eer ae 
If-sharpening Mills, a superior a 2 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 2 


0a35 

Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 

horse een Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a y hom invention. 

&#Orders for crushers can be left with of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, W 
ton, D. C.; Calvin ing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or 
subscriber, AS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 lv 


PUBLIC SALE OF HIGH BLOODED THOROUGH ~ 
BRED STOCK. 


The Subscriber, known for many years as a breeder of High 
Blooded Stock, will. offer at Public Sale, on Tuesday, the 21st of 
March, at the Lamb Tavern, (late Elliott's,) on the Lancaster 
Turnpike, abouta mile from the Permanent peites. Philadelphia, 
his entire stock of BROOD MARES, COLTS, and FILLIES. The 
Mares are pure blooded, regular breeders ; the Colts and Filleys, by 
the best sires, some of them by Gen. Irvine's celebrated ‘‘ Mingo,” 
and others by Capt. Stockton’s ** Langford.” 

Also, at the same time and place, a part ofhis Herd of DURHAM 
CATTLE, consisting of COWS, YOUNG BULLS, afd HEIF- 
ERS. The young Cattle are} principally by the celebrated impor- 
ted Bull, ‘‘ Pance or Waxes.” ‘ 

Catalogues will be furnished for the occasion, and the Stock ex. 
hibited two days at the above place previous to the day of sale. 

eb 22 44 DENNIS KELLY. 











BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 


LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 
To which was been awarded the following and Several other 


Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium, a Silver 
and at their Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 


ciple of construction.—answering for * 1 purposes” TheN. 
York State A tural Society owanted It ot Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advan over the Comimon Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. ion of Work—3d- and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as the Far- 
rows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 !8inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. ing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turnin, 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased ight to Manufactore the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 


pared to furnish Farmers with the sime,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Pi in the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and p- All "Diders 


ee temy speeleed and ly attended to. 
rice as Follows, (addin; ation.)— No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. TO lbs. $10--No. 4, 80 Ibe. $11—-No. §, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 
DENMEADS & DANI corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having Pespend Mott & Co’s are now sole owners. 
B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 bonw lomeed, 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Noy 23, 1 


TO FARMERS. 
So ee th Mill on 
GROUND aa =—  Saeere STORE LIME, and 
EACH ASH a 4 , 
poses, and at prices to suit weaoa sone it 





tds comaoe | 


of ‘business at the, 
executed 








Rico sales 5 3-8 cts. Sales of 272 tiesces and 64 bbis New 


no shee Whang fr do oe 


Vessols loading at his wharf with any of the ebovearticles, will | n 








as . 
f forward w 
AS veh! Sink as an extra 
CORN 


‘The subscriber's Corn ios 
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of 
CRUS 
ea he Bie 8 — competi to ln F 


recommended in the ) 
willbe kept constantly on hand forsale. 
no it 


ney ae Sites: 
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TO AGRICULTURISTS AND OTHER: 
THE SUBSCRIBER, with the assistance of WM. BAER, Esg.,’ 
Practical Chemist and Agriculturist, will analyze Soils, Miaerdk, 
AGRICULTORISTS ce ‘nave. theis soils sisted snbapeignnt 
can 
by the cuLtunae oben : sae rib id 
AGRICULTURAL ETIES can be with a 
course or single lecture on AGRICULTURAL GUBMISTRY by 
WM BAER. Apply at JAMES atelsee, 
aint" + Dragand . 
5 y 150 Baltimore. street: 








*% 
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A fresh COW, out ofa 4 Devon and4 Durham Cow, 


and a fine ilker, by a full blood Holstein bull is. fine 
milker for her age, being now 27 months old, | fae 
LiME—LIME. Sak 


size—Price $25. A to 
feb. 8 pel 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish an ntity of ; 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very caparior quailty a @hiert cotta 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Betas strect Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had atanyotherestablish> 
ment in the State. ‘ 

He invitee the attentior. of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally by or letter. ‘The Kilns 





immediately ar the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
ously. -B. Wood received in payment at market p: 
ap. 223m me Ed COOPER, : 





SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 
Two Rams and two Ewes of the South Down breed of 





Sheep. T were ght to 
boge Peter 3-7 Dr. Meals and rtrd hota 


“of Son 





Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- | worth 


ea | 


nd the Ewe having two, bred both up, nt ie : 
got by Mr. Ellaan’s No. 15, which,wes fet tlie re 
pape vad a prestae e cpet hae law 
is Dow Lord , rer Gedgrove. 
For the last few yea eae Loe: 
41a, 6 that bow at 48 and rent at, Tones 


: and I trost 
plcmeac este nr 
ra 0 oe as 


i 
! 


Fie. 












AMERICAN FARMER 


LNo. 42 








US Brooks, 


Bats Ooo ee Soot 


testimonials in favor of the above cal! on the 


le Corn and Cob 
» Dec, 1842. 
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A JRA Y & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is preper- 
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ot Eieeenbonnrperupons, Mi acibion) te out eee y 

yo derribe is so well known 

bod on tab tations bican, but merely an- 

Portable with 12:0 éartiage, and 24 ft. ways and gaeo 

Eat ows for shingles, with 3 par of had blocks, j125 

Post Auger, & 

200 

, wt. 600 Tb. 65 

, wt. 300 Ib. 75 

Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 

Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 

Baits for the came, 15 

‘Auger, wt. 15 lbs. 5 

Press complete, portable 85 

SE Seeeeen w portable Saw Mill and cutting aril, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw,-or 

Seieetus ge Siaboteeei, ‘a 1100 


tn 





Morticing ine, go for carpenters, 25 

are intended. I[t cannot be expected that 
and proved entirely = 

GEORGE PAGE, 

SARE, or rte Mr. 8 “et the 
reer sep | 

Nhe car Bed wo Poanes Bivens leave to say to 
scarcity of money and low of their 


= — 125 
"AN of whieh are made in the most superior style of work 
of the best materials, and warranted to answer the parpe 
uk of the merits of the above enamerated arti- 
Sear tncs teu casardes ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
ey. The Por Portable Saw Saw Mill with a 10-horse power 
Ssonn 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, i = 
| could grestly exceed that quantity. 
ain West Baltimortreet, aan Md. 
i cuts with sniae itr er above na- 
ion (if by letter paid) to 
office of tit “American 
LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
accumulated a large stock of Oyster Shel! 
rall Loy especially to 
thon we san ora i aveeh and have been deter. 
Pree, hat wh atloon nie delivered on of vessels ot 
ef er ib Mill, near the mouth of the 


ee Creek, at 

Conte i ar ia 1844, if ordered, delivera- 

= Mogan next.) or I will deliver it 

op t, 
aioe Seen 





NAN GARDEN AND NUBSERTES 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEW-YORK. 
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GF Prices viiaad tn igi a eas, tale of labour ‘a 


The subscribers offer for Sale, ene int od Corn Sheller and 
Ee eatin thea dean and shel! 700 bushels 
of Corn per day by the power of two Horses. 

Baldwin's Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 
At bathale tf one per day. 

hay 5. St Beebe ened © iat AP a 00 
bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding | treal 
stock. Phie ia the most durabie, sleaple in esastrhctios, and wast | best 
powerful of any Crusher made in this Country, and best 
lor extensive farmiog establishments. The power of two horses is 


uired to drive ie 
Cutters, Cylindrical } —There are four sizes of 
these machines, which combine the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalks, &c. can be cut by them | 
Also, common Troedlr Evans’ patent, and pati otber | 


tnd STRAW eke Y ate ron 


Horse Powers, 2 sizes Harrows, 5 

Threshing Machines, do Foe et Orn Brit h aninns 

Vegetable Cutters ‘ankee Ox 

Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest fant all kinds 

Churns, 3 sizes Post nr faaer 

Lime Spreaders PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 

Grindstones, hung on friction | the Subsoil, and several other 
rollers kinds of late introduction 





Garden and Field SEEDS, a nie: and general assortment 
TREES and PLANTS do 
CATALOGUES of the abeve fursiahed gtatis, giving prices and 
a of each machine—also directions for planting seeds, trees, 
R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. 
Manofactorers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 


AGRICULTURAL. MACHINERY, 
Manofactured and fos sale A. G. MOTT & CO. 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. ncar the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, 

Being the on -« — for this state, are still manufacturin wie 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED “COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott's Mills, and to which was awarded the palm of excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several! years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it ie made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is @ piece of casting screwed on; by renewin 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U ets. the mou 


rt. 30 





board or plough will last as long asa halt dozen of the ordinary | pri 


ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
toldvy numbers of the most eminent farmersin the state that they 
save the expense of $10 aru, im_each p Everg farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do-well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keepon haada supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price ofa 1-horee Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Elfidott’s Mille and 
at Gorseniege. s) oe anarticle asthere is in this country— 
prices from 22 to 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
vee cee pa enti ag | @ grain on the cob nor break a cob, 

y manual power; price $17 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 

oe parones.in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 

of tect 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best hind, $4 

HARVEST TOOLS, &&c. 
Thankfal for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 vf 


FOR SALE—TWO DURHAM BULLS, 

Raised by one.of the first breeders in New England; who repre- 

sents them as “‘ first rate full blood animals, 3 years old last Fall ; 
are excellent workers, having done for more thana year as much 
work on my farm as any yoke of 6 year old oxen; one is a dark red, 
the other a roan ; they will thus suit a farmer for his farm 
work, and also serve his cows. J exhibited the are at the Fair of 
the American Institute, in New York, last Fall; were inuch 
admired, and | was awatded a premium on thom. a ‘hey will be 
sold for $160 the yoke, deliverable at Baltimore or any other ait 
along the coast. Apply to _ fe 8 8. SANDS. 


THE SUBSCRI 

Who ommunes the Core and Cob Crasher ond Grinder at the A- 
{ gricultural meeting, hav 
shop with the water pees Bo pth in the village of |b sara will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and ipa alae and 
has so improved them thet persons who have not 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to otappiy i 
wants of small , and with one or two eon 
more work than any other cere for the same purpose that <i 
require double the power. Ye it ean te and bas 
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FOR SALE 
THE CELEBRATED CANADIAN STALLION 
MINGO CHIEF. 


MINGO CHIEF was five old last 15 
high, of a rieh brown Re fash tea tpeet and fe oom 
goes all naturally, and is very tast uoder the saddle. The. 
Sire of Mingo Chief ( re of the famous -horse 


and maty other celebrated trotters and rackers ; 


JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Or apply at No. 50, S Calvert street. fe 8 
STANDISHS AMERICAN GLOBES, 


useful and beautiful articles, they are in setts ur pairs of three sizes 
12, 10, and 6 inch. 
THE. TERRESTRIAI. GLOBES, 

Exhibit the boundaries of Enipires, Kingdoms, and States, as 
they were settled and laid down : ng also the recent die- 
coveries of Perry, Burrows; and Ross in the Arctic Regions, and 
these of Denham, Clapperton, the Landers in Africa together with 


exploring vo elsew 
CELESTIAL GLOBE, 





E 12 . 
Is compiled from the works of the most celebrated Astronomers,: 
and the transactions of the Astronomical Sociéty of Loadon. It 
contains the new constellations—all the known stars to the ninth 
magnitude, each star is numbered or otherwise designated accord- 
ing to the most approvéd Astronomical tables, wih their location 
corrected from the late observations of the younger Hershal, the 
r Nebuieas, the variable, double, triple and quadruple Stars are also 
laid down. The 10 inch Celestial globe contains all the stars to 


fifth Do. 
Price of the 12 ineh. per pair, with strong apple-tree stands, $18,00 
Ten ineh. 7 De. Do Do ers 


“ ‘Six Do. Do Do Do 7,00 
The above described globes have invariably taken premiums 
wherever they have been exhibited for competition; the engfay 
is vas oe in a very Aca ort! me foc ‘ they will be aeoeeeee to 
United Stated, care i" to the 
anand Z. STANDISH, Albany, N ¥ be 
subscriber at B:\timore. 
March 


’ 
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BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. : 

The sabscriber having more stock than he wishes to retain on his 
farm, will dispose of a number of them at the following moderate 
ces if immediate a ion be made. 

SNOW DROP, Sogeare. heifer, white, 27 mos. old, now in calf 

m inm bull Mohican—price 
STRAWBERRY, ‘Durham rr 
3d, in calf by Mohican—price 

CHERR , half Durham, 20 weane old, sire Defiance $d, out of 
my celebrated butter cow— price $25. 

CLARA, 7-8 Durham. 6 yrs. oldy i in calf by, Mohican ; Veer 
has a cut teat, on that account will be sold for $30; her last 
ealf brought ye 

LILY. He and Devon, 3 years old, in calf by Mohican; her 
gr. dam was imported by Col. Tenant, and was one of the most 
T saeeete aiifaces Of tee dy 5 40 dolls. 

SIDNEY, full bred Devon, 3 years old last s io calf by 
Muhican; her first calf sold at 4 weeks old for recs Price 50. 

PEACH BLOSSOM, full bred Devon, 3 years old last spring, in 
calf by Mobican: price 50 dols. 

MOHICAN, premum bull, half Darham and Devon, sire Def- 
ance 3d, 18 months old; Defiance i is out_ of Mr. Whitaker’s stock, 
and was soldat 24 yea yes rs old for 225 dols. Price 40 dols, 

LUCY, ha'f Durham and half Devon heifer, 20 months old, sire 
Defiance $d; this heifer took the second pone ger at Baltimore Co. 
Cattle Show in October last. Price 40 

1 oy me fall bred Durham, paper ,9mo old Bade 

A eS a Berkshire Pigs a remaining on 
price 10 dols. per pair. . BH. FOLTON. 

Orders left with Mr. S. SANDS, sstbhadelpahodtes d 2h 


8. SANDS. 











ISABELLA need propegne 


teiniod chthsee good 6 pons waa iven prey whicb the most 


ted the Wheelwright & Blacksmith | fur over ten yeare has ee te oa 


per ahen Sonat 5 Y..g1¢ now to the publie. 


Grape wish bate 








mile in 2—30. The dam of Chief was pare Canadien, and 
could trot a mile in 3 minutes wi t » Mingo Chief was 
wcleniyd facing she gomeney 1841, in the neighborhood of Mon- 
(by a gentleman jenced in these matters,) as the 
best horse he could find 40 gross upon the stock of this part the 
country for the production of *. 


the sixth magnitude, numbered as above, the 6 inch. Do. to the’ 


, or his agent, the © 


x months old; sire Defiance | 
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